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The next paragraph in Sturz's letter begins as 
follows : " Colman mannte den Rehearsal als ein 
ehmals bewundertes Meisterstiick, das man nicht 
mehr zu lesen im Stande sey : There toas to little 
salt in too keep it sweet, sagte Johnson." In Mrs. 
Piozzi's Anecdotes this story is found upon the 
page immediately following that describing the 
nobleman's visit to Johnson, and is thus related : 
"and when some one mentioned the ridicule 
thrown on him (Dryden) in the 'Rehearsal,' as 
having hurt his general character as an author : 
' On the contrary (says Mr. Johnson) the great- 
ness of Dryden' s reputation is now the only prin- 
ciple of vitality which keeps the duke of Bucking- 
ham's play from putrefaction." These remarks 
of Johnson are not found in Murphy's essay, but 
Boswell gives them in this form : "Talking of 
the comedy ' The Rehearsal, ' he said, ' It has not 
wit enough to keep it sweet.' This was easy ; he 
therefore caught himself, and pronounced a more 
round sentence : ' It has not vitality enough to 
preserve it from putrefaction." Sturz certainly 
never saw B03 well's account, and I doubt very 
strongly whether Boswell ever read Sturz's letter 
in the Deutsehes Museum. 1 Sturz's statement that 
it was Colman who mentioned the Rehearsal gives 
an added interest to the story. 

In the paragraph just preceding that containing 
this episode, Boswell quotes Johnson's reply to a 
friend (apropos another matter), "Sir, had you 
been dipped in Pactolus, I should not have no- 
ticed you." Curiously enough Sturz, in speaking 
of Johnson's pension and its value to him, says 
' ' Izt hat Johnson den Paktolus in seinen Garten 
geleitet." Another interesting coincidence in 
phraseology is found in Sturz's words immedi- 
ately preceding the remark by him which I have 
just quoted. "In dieser Zeit schrieb er (John- 
son) demosthenische Reden fur unci wider die 
wichtigsten Fragen im Parlamentunter'm Namen 
wirklichen Glieder, die man eine Zeitlang in den 
Provinzen fur acht hielt, und es ist nicht allge- 
mein bekannt, dass unter diesen die beriihmte 
Rede Pitt's ist, — und die nie aus Pitt's Munde 
kam." Murphy writes as follows : " An impor- 
tant debate being mentioned, Dr. Francis ob- 

* Boswell could not have been with Sturz at this meet- 
ing because he visited the Thrales at Streatham for the 
first time on October 6, 1769. 



served that ' Mr. Pitt's speech on that occasion, 
was the best he had ever read.' He added, 'that 
he had employed eight years of his life in the 
study of Demosthenes, and finished a translation 
of that celebrated author — but he had met with 
nothing equal to the speech above mentioned." 
As soon as the warmth of praise subsided lie (Dr. 
Johnson) opened with the words : "That speech 
I wrote in a garret in Exeter street."— To this 
discovery Dr. Francis made answer : " Then, Sir, 
you have exceeded Demosthenes himself ; for to 
say that you have exceeded Francis's Demos- 
thenes would be saying nothing." As Sturz was 
a friend of Murphy (Sturz stating in another let- 
ter that Murphy accompanied him on his visit to 
Garrick), it is probable that the above account of 
Johnson's parliamentary experiences Sturz got 
from Murphy, although Murphy's essay on John- 
son did not appear until over twenty years after 
Sturz wrote his letter to the Deutsehes Museum. 
As the earliest life of Dr. Johnson did not appear 
until 1784, and as Mrs. Piozzi's Anecdotes came 
out in 1786 and Boswell's Life in 1791, it looks 
as though the earliest published anecdotes of 
Johnson appeared in Sturz's Brief e eines Reisen- 
den vom Jahre 1768. 



Alfred E. Richabds. 



Princeton University. 



The French Renaissance in England : An Account 
of the Literary Relations of England and France 
in the Sixteenth Century. By Sidney Lee. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910, pp. 
xxiv + 494. 

In his recent study of the French Renaissance 
in England, Mr. Sidney Lee enters once more the 
field of foreign influences upon Elizabethan liter- 
ature, a field rather industriously gleaued of late 
in all directions. In addition to an extended list 
of monographs dealing with particular authors or 
literary types, — such as Mr. Lee's own earlier 
writings on the sonnet, — cumulative studies have 
already been made for each of the contributing 
foreign literatures. Best known of these are C. 
H. Herford's Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Sixteenth Century, and the ac- 
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counts of Italian, Spanish, and French influences 
issued a few years apart under the auspices of the 
Department of Comparative Literature of Colum- 
bia University. For the further development of 
such a field, three possibilities suggest themselves : 
the compilation of additional evidence, involving 
the establishment of new lines of indebtedness and 
an extension of the chronological area ; a fuller 
interpretation of the detailed evidence already 
presented ; or a careful, unprejudiced considera- 
tion of the combined effects of these foreign influ- 
ences, in their relation to each other and to native 
English originality. The second, and particularly 
the third of these, requiring delicate appreciation, 
mature judgment, and wide scholarly experience, 
might have been expected to prove most attractive 
to Mr. Lee in his consideration of the general sub- 
ject of Elizabethan foreign relations. 

As a matter of fact, however, the plan of this 
work was definitely shaped before any attempt at 
a comprehensive study of the French influence of 
the period was before the public, Mr. Lee having 
in mind primarily a course of lectures which he 
later delivered before the University of Oxford 
in the summer of 1909. These lectures, "largely 
rewritten and expanded," became the volume 
under consideration. Hence we are not surprised 
to find a book built essentially on the first method 
indicated above, with a minimum of the critical 
interpretation to be expected of a scholar whose 
reputation is already established. To the third 
method he has apparently given small consideration, 
regarding himself frankly as a propagandist for the 
cause of French influence. His purpose, he an- 
nounces, is to " convince discerning students of 
English literature of the sixteenth century that 
knowledge of the coeval literature of France is 
required to verify their estimates of the value and 
originality of wellnigh all the literary endeavour 
of Tudor England." This proposition, which Mr. 
Lee would have found few discerning students to 
contest, develops some pages later (p. 12) into 
his real thesis : "I am prepared to defend the 
position that French culture has a bearing on the 
development of Tudor culture, which neither the 
classics nor Italian art and literature nor German 
art and literature can on a broad survey be said to 
equal." In connection with this, emphasis must 
be placed upon the idea of ' ' France the purveyor 



of Renaissance culture," which he insists upon 
effectively throughout the entire treatment. 

Mr. Lee's classification of his material is ad- 
mirable, if somewhat elaborate, the general plan 
being indicated in the titles of his six books : The 
Debt of Tudor Culture to France ; French Influ- 
ence on English Literature, 1500-1550 ; French 
Influence on Elizabethan Prose ; On the Eliza- 
bethan Lyric ; The Message of the Huguenots ; 
French Influence on Elizabethan Drama. The 
first of these is the conventional assembling of 
miscellaneous facts of relationship — political, 
social, and the like. The second, concerned with 
the beginnings of Eenaissance activity in England 
and involving material not elsewhere brought 
together in this fashion, is a distinct contribution. 
The third offers the author's strongest presentation 
of the idea of " transmission of culture" already 
noted. 

It is in the fourth book that Mr. Lee is most at 
home. Much of the material here is familiar to 
those who have followed his articles on Eliza- 
bethan sonneteering, but he has drawn heavily 
on the recent work of L. E. Kastner in The 
Modern Language Review — such of it at least 
as tends toward his own conclusions — and has 
developed at some length the very uncertain 
argument of lyric themes. Book V, though con- 
cerned with relationships rarely noticed, takes on 
a genuine significance in Mr. Lee's treatment, 
and might profitably have been extended farther. 
The sixth book is clear and interesting, but the 
careful reader is at a loss to justify its ninety-five 



Throughout the whole volume, indeed, there 
are indications of a lack of scale, a tendency to 
elaborate matters not really pertinent to Mr. 
Lee's specific subject. Hardly a French author 
is mentioned without a biographical sketch, even 
if there follows a confession that the account has 
little significance. Agrippa d'Aubigne, for in- 
stance, receives four pages of consideration (328- 
332), culminating thus: "The eagerness with 
which Elizabethan writers studied Huguenot lit- 
erature and poetry of inferior temper suggests how 
great would have been their debt to Aubigne had 
he proved less shy of publicity. ' ' Details of French 
literary history are often presented that are re- 
lated to Elizabethan England only by slight coin- 
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cidence or not at all. 1 This method reaches an 
extreme in Book VI, where the argument i3 largely 
that of unrelated parallel. The reader is con- 
stantly tempted to readjust Mr. Lee's title, mak- 
ing it read, The Renaissance in France and Eng- 
land, a form in which it would more accurately 
represent his method of treatment. 

The entire work is prefaced by an extensive 
and convenient Chronological Table in parallel 
columns, and has as appendices a series of lyric 
parallels from the collections of Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Kastner, and a revision (from Modem Philology, 
Oct., 1905) of the author's paper on Chapman's 
Amorous Zodiacke. The Index is unusually com- 
plete. There is no collected Bibliography in the 
book, and the bibliographical citations in preface 
and foot-notes seem rather inadequate and unsys- 
tematic. Mr. Lee must have known and had 
before him a large number of the particular mono- 
graphs scattered throughout his field. At any rate 
we should expect him to indicate at various points 
the investigators really responsible for the details 
of indebtedness involved, even if these matters 
are now commonplaces. Yet he makes no men- 
tion of such works as Friedmann's Anne Boleyn, 
Seebohm's The Oxford Reformers, Weller's J. 
Sylvester's Englische Uebersetzung der religiosen 
Epen des DuBaiias, or the various articles iu the 
Revue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes,' and offers with- 
out comment Dunster's Considerations on Milton's 
Early Reading as accredited authority on the re- 
lations of DuBartas and Milton. Most of the 
books he cites are editions of the authors dis- 
cussed, or general studies of the hand-book 
variety. 

There are numerous indications that Mr. Lee's 
enthusiasm as a propagandist keeps getting the 
better of his critical judgment. If his purpose is 
as polemical as he conceives it, the logical struc- 

1 Cf. the account of Villon and Comines, pp. 14-15, of 
Marot, pp. 1 1 1-114, and of Eonsard, pp. 189-195 ; also 
the discussion of French printing in the Kenaissance 
period, pp. 80-83, with its conclusion : ' ' Very different 
and far less glorious is the early story of printing in Eng- 
land." The two historical chapters (i and ii) in Book 
V employ this method on the larger scale of the last book. 

2 General recognition is due to the pioneer work, how- 
ever fragmentary, of E. J. B. Kathery, in his articles, 
" Des Relations sociales et intellectuelles entre la France 
et l'Angleterre," in Revue contemporaine, 1855. 



ture of his argument may well be expected to 
manifest itself ; or at least to be discernible and 
satisfying wherever one investigates more deeply. 
On the contrary, the reader is confronted at many 
a turn with reliance upon "tone," "vein," or 
"adumbration" to establish an indebtedness, 
while some of the generalizations seem consid- 
erably beyond the evidence offered in support of 
them. At times this criticism may be applied to 
matters of large scale, such as the effort to estab- 
lish a wider indebtedness to the French PlHade 
by tracing back to its members certain lyric 
themes, or the importance assigned to the fact 
that French playwrights preceded Shakespeare 
in drawing plots from vernacular versions of Plu- 
tarch. It will perhaps better serve our purpose 
to cite a few from the numerous minor instances 
of this apparent over-straining of conclusions, this 
tendency to read into the evidence presented what 
only the ardent advocate of a cause might be 
expected to find. 

In the first book considerable attention is given 
to Anne Boleyn, who, visiting France with the 
English queen of Louis XII, "prolonged her 
stay in the French palace for seven years, and 
subsequently, as Henry VIII' s second wife, 
infected the court with markedly French predi- 
lections." Indeed, says Mr, Lee, Anne "ranks 
high among English apostles of French culture" 
(p. 32). It is only after prolonged discussion 
that scholars have agreed to accept the idea of 
Anne's seven-year sojourn in France, and many 
are still of the opinion that she was only fourteen 
years of age at her return. 3 Her French predi- 
lections are manifest chiefly in her kindly interest 
in Nicholas Bourbon, then only a young tutor in 
noble English families ; and at best Henry's 
second queen does not seem a particularly worthy 
apostle of culture. A few pages farther (p. 39) 
Mr. Lee notes that "like her mother Anne Bo- 
leyn, Queen Elizabeth was devoted to French 
literature." In this instance, evidence consists 
of Elizabeth's girlhood translation of the Miroir 
de I'dme p&oheresse, and che compliments of 
Ronsard. 

More's Utopia, with due acknowledgment of its 
influence abroad, is put under obligation to France 

*Cf. Friedmann, Anne Boleyn, vol. II, appendix, 
note A. 
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in several ways. ' ' Erasmus . . . caught from his 
Parisian experience a Gallic blitheness, some touch 
of which he communicated to Sir Thomas More " 
(p. 71). On the next page : "It was while More 
was engaged on diplomatic business at Antwerp, 
where French was the language of official circles, 
it was while he was talking in French with a 
Portuguese sailor . . . that More's alert imagina- 
tion conceived his new ideal of society." But 
the Dutch scholar Erasmus — whom, by the way, 
Mr. Einstein claims as a representative of Italian 
culture in England 4 — made his first appearance 
in England in 1498, after about two years in Paris 
as a poverty-stricken scholar and tutor. Between 
then and 1516, the date of the Utopia, his sojourns 
in France were irregular and of short duration, 
fully as much of his time being spent with 
the English humanists. Mr. Lee finds it strikingly 
easy in several other places to identify V esprit 
gaulois. The introduction of More's French con- 
versation with the sailor suggests the extended 
significance given elsewhere (pp. 110-121) to 
the influence of the Italian poet Alamanni on 
Wyatt and Surrey, because the former knew him 
in Paris ; and the references to the English use of 
volumes printed from French-made type (pp. 
87, 143). 

The account of French impulse in vernacular 
renderings of the scriptures is unsatisfying. Much 
is claimed for this in a general way; then the 
facts are marshalled (pp. 141-145). Tyndale 
was at work in England contemporaneously with 
Lefevre d'Etaples in France, and Coverdale in 
England with Olivetan in France. Tyndale' s 
New Testament was first printed at Cologne in 
1525. Later his version of Jonah and the second 
edition of the New Testament were printed in Ant- 
werp at the same press that had put out Lefevre' s 
finished rendering. On such basis Mr. Lee con- 
cludes : " The Antwerp printer, Martin l'Empe- 
reur, forms a personal bond between the first com- 
plete French Bible of the French Renaissance and 
the first English Bible which Tyndale began and 
failed to finish ... It is abundantly clear that 
the early English translators of the Bible were 
cognizant of the contemporary French efforts, and 
owed them an appreciable stimulus." 

1 Italian, Renaissance in England, p. 57. 



Occasionally the inadequacy of evidence seems 
to strike the writer himself as he presents it, with the 
result that his final statement is perceptibly weak- 
ened. Witness these sentences from his conten- 
tion for the Ecclesiastical Polity as a conspicuous 
example of the influence of Calvin and his group 
(pp. 150-151). "Richard Hooker . . . proved in 
his Ecclesiastical Polity that he closely studied the 
works of Calvin and of Calvin's friend Beza . . . 
To Calvin himself Hooker owed more than lies on 
the surface . . .At any rate, in regard alike to 
matter and method, Calvin's Institution Chr&tienne 
is the French book which best deserves a place 
beside Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity." 

At other times the zeal of the propagandist 
moves Mr. Lee not only to see the French rela- 
tionships in large and impressive outlines, but at the 
same time to exclude from his vision various other 
possibilities of influence. Critics have already 
pointed out this feature in his earlier studies of 
the sonnet, and have at times been able to sup- 
plant his parallels from other sources. 5 In the 
case of the Elizabethan sonnets, constantly ring- 
ing the changes on conventionalized themes, and 
written when widely-circulated anthologies had 
extended the acquaintance of English poets to 
include even the most obscure of Italian sonne- 
teers/ it seems reasonable to ask that an assump- 
tion of indebtedness to France shall either be sup- 
ported by close, detailed parallel or involve the care- 
ful consideration of all Italian material available. 
Mr. Lee accepts this point of view in theory ; 
yet, despite all his insistence on the identity of 
lyric themes and motives merely, he practically 
ignores all Italian lyrists after Petrarch, on the 
assumption that a detail not definitely Petrarchan 
must next be sought in the work of the Pleiade. 
In the volume under consideration there is not the 
slightest mention of the work of Cariteo, Tebal- 
deo, or Serafino dell' Aquila ; Bembo is ignored 
as a writer of sonnets, and the lyrics of Sannazaro 

•L. E. Kastner, " The Elizabethan Sonneteers and the 
French Poets,' ' Modern Lang. Review, III, 272, shows the 
uncertainty of all bat the closest parallels, by substituting 
DuBellay for Desportes as a source of certain sonnets in 
Daniel's Delia. 

6 Mr. Lee himself, in his Introduction to the Elizabethan 
Sonnets, vol. I, p. xxxviii, presents interesting evidence 
of this fact from the English poets themselves. 
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and Ariosto are casually referred to twice. Li 
the same way Mr. Kastner's articles in the Modem 
Language Bevieio are frequently cited in so far as 
they indicate French sources ; but the most con- 
vincing paper of the series, establishing the fact 
that Lodge's indebtedness for the Phillis sonnets 
was about equally divided between Italy and 
France,* is drawn upon for only a foot-note 
(p. 261). 

This general criticism may be illustrated by one 
of the larger contentions of Mr. Lee's discussion 
of the lyric — the tracing of the " Anacreontic 
vein " from the PUiade to the Elizabethans. By 
this he means "the doctrine that the present is 
all that counts, the worship of love and youth, 
the faith in women and wine," expressed in the 
pseudo- Anacreontic poetry discovered in manu- 
script by Henri Etienne in 1552, and published 
in French translation in 1556 by Rerny Belleau. 
The Greek Anthology had been known for some 
years ; but it lacked the lightness and joy of this 
appropriation of the PUiade. Neither did Pe- 
trarch display such naive joyousness. The mood 
therefore is to be recognized as distinctively 
French. No consideration is given to the almost 
identical temper of certain Latin lyrists — Catullus 
in particular — who furnished the chief inspiration 
of Cariteo and his group at the very beginning of 
the sixteenth century, 8 and through them pene- 
trated all of Renaissance Europe. 

Apart from questions of method, a number of 
inaccuracies of statement have crept into the 
book, being justified in part by the assumption 
of a rather popular audience ; an assumption 
which is indicated, by the way, in the author's 

' " Thomas Lodge as an Imitator of the Italian Poets," 
Mod. Lang. Review, n, 155 ff. Mr. Kastner is not free 
from Mr. Lee's propensity ; and unconsciously, in one of 
these papers (iv, 329) suggests the psychology of the pro- 
cess: — "In view of Drummond's debt to Desportes, I 
could not persuade myself that he owed nothing to Eon- 
sard in particular. I hare accordingly gone through 
again, and caref ully compared his sonnets with those of 
the chief of the PUiade, and although the Scotchman 
naturally proceeds with even more than his usual wari- 
ness, there can be no doubt that several of his sonnets pre- 
sent refashionings of certain sonnets of his famous prede- 
cessor." One should rarely fail by this method. 

8 Cf. J. Vianey, "L'Influence italienne chez les Precur- 
seurs de la Plelade," Bulletin italien, ni, ii, 85 ff. 



wide extension of the word "Humanism" to 
include "all the fields of artistic endeavour" 
(p. 4). On page 163 we read : "Nashe for- 
mally admits his discipleship to Rabelais . . . 
Gabriel Harvey deplores that Nashe cast his work 
in ' the fantastical mould of Rabelais, that mon- 
strous wit' ... In spite of tuition gained from 
other quarters, it is his reading in Rabelais which 
accounts for most of the peculiar eccentricities of 
Nashe' s prose style, for most of his contumacy of 
phrase . . . His habit of inventing grandiose words 
is a gift of Rabelais." No one now questions the 
indebtedness of Nash to Rabelais, but it remains 
to discover a specific acknowledgment of that 
obligation. In each of the two quotations from 
Harvey which Mr. Lee has fused into one, 9 Rabe- 
lais and Aretino are mentioned together as Nash's 
models, Aretino being named first. Nash offers 
his own explanation of his "huge woords," de- 
claring : "Of all stiles I most affect and strive to 
imitate Aretines. ' ' 10 

In his discussion of Montaigne, Mr. Lee notes 
the publication, in 1595, of the authorized text of 
the Essaies ; then cites as an instance of rapid 
transference an entry in the Stationers' Register for 
October 20th of the same year. Yet he had already 
stated that the Essaies began appearing in 1580 ; 
and the entry in the Register reads merely, " The 
Essaies of Michaell Lord of Mountane. ' ' " Bacon, 
we are told later (p. 171), admits that Montaigne 
taught him to be an essayist. This admission is 
ascribed to the opening essay, "Of Truth," and 
consists merely of a short quotation from the 
French author, with such formal acknowledgment 
of this as Bacon might have given any of his 
"authorities." Moreover, this essay did not ap- 
pear at all until the last redaction of the Essays 
in 1625. 

"Word-forms are somewhat overworked for evi- 
dence ; as in the case (p. 361) where the spelling 
of " masque " is used as proof that the dramatic 
type grew up in England under French stimulus. 
References in the Oxford Dictionary would seem 
rather to indicate that the spellings "mask[e]" 
and "masque" were used interchangeably with 

9 Harvey, Works, ed. Grosart, I, 218 and I, 272. 

10 Works, ed. McKerrow, in, 152, 

11 Mr. Lee quotes this entry in a foot-note to p. 170. 
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any possible significance until after 1660, when 
the French spelling was specialized to dramatic 
purposes. 

In discussing the attempts of England at clas- 
sical drama, Mr. Lee states that : "Thomas Kyd 
turned aside, at the prompting of the Countess of 
Pembroke, ... to supplement the countess's en- 
deavours as a translator of Gamier into English ' ' 
(p. 444). A few lines farther he speaks of Kyd's 
work on Gamier as "under her auspices." Evi- 
dence for this is not forthcoming. Kyd's version 
of Gamier' s Corne'lie was indeed dedicated to 
Lady Pembroke's aunt, the Countess of Sussex, 
but the pathetic tone of his own statements indi- 
cates anything but favorable recognition by the 
Countess of Pembroke. 

Throughout his work, Mr. Lee seldom neglects 
an opportunity in any direction to make a case 
for French influence. 12 There are, however, cer- 
tain possibilities, not strictly demonstrable but 
favorably regarded by many students of the 
period, which might have found serious recog- 
nition in his study. One of these lies in the 
cumulative creative energy of the group of literary 
aspirants gathered about Sidney and Spenser and 
their "Areopagus." Mr. Lee goes as far as any- 
one in his recognition of the Areopagus as a "lit- 
erary club," even if he does surprise us by putting 
this London organization under the domination of 
Gabriel Harvey, then at Cambridge (p. 238). 
But he makes no attempt to extend the signifi- 
cance of such a coterie beyond the metrical ex- 
perimentation noted in the Harvey-Spenser let- 
ters. In the same connection may be noted his 
disappointment (p. 128) in finding no English- 
woman to compare with Margaret of Navarre as 
a ' versatile benefactress of culture.' Both Lady 
Margaret Beaufort and Queen Elizabeth occur to 
him in vain. Yet it is possible to establish an 
attractive parallel between Margaret of France 
and the accomplished Lady Mary, — "Sidney's 
sister, Pembroke's mother," — a parallel so close 

u In this connection, the following quotation from p. 48 
will be of interest to students of Shakespeare : "The por- 
ter in Macbeth (n, iii, 15) attests that the English tailor's 
habitual offense was that of 'stealing out of a French 
hose' (i. e. of slavishly copying French fashions)." It 
would be interesting to know Mr. Lee's authority for this 
gloss. 



that it carries more conviction than several which 
receive serious attention in the book. Another 
line of relationship which might have been devel- 
oped with profit is that between Montaigne's 
Essaies and Lord Bacon's experimental philos- 
ophy, as expressed in the Novum Organum. 

In all its parts, Mr. Lee has given us an emi- 
nently interesting and readable book. His mate- 
rial seems always well in hand, his points are 
stated with engaging clearness, and his style is 
unusually vivid and pleasing to carry such a 
burden of matter. Under the circumstances such 
sentences as the following become conspicuous by 
contrast : — 

"As scholars, Tudor England fell lamentably 
behind their French neighbors" (p. 18). 

" Wyatt's fondness for irregular lines of Skel- 
tonian brevity echo a French predilection to 
which Marot was no stranger" (p. 122). 

" The octosyllabic couplets which Hey wood 
chiefly . . . uses is the habitual metre of the 
French" (p. 374). 

Undoubtedly the book is a valuable contribution 
to the comparative study of literature, and will 
carry its message to many cultured readers who 
have little to do with doctoral dissertations. It 
is a matter of genuine regret, however, that Mr. 
Lee did not direct his energies toward an unbiased 
estimate of foreign influences in the period, rather 
than hold this brief for France. 

A. H. Upham. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



Die Gotisehe Bibel herausgegeben von Wilhelm 
Stbeitbebg. (Geroianische Bibliothek. n. 
Abt. : Untersuchungen und Texte. 3. Bd. ) 
ZweiterTeil. Gotisch-Griechisch-Deutsches Wdr- 
terbueh. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universi- 
tatsbuchhandlung, 1910. 8vo., xvi -f- 180 pp. 

This second part completes the new critical edi- 
tion of the Gothic Bible, the first part of which 
was reviewed in MLN., 1909, pp. 181-183. 

While intended ' ' fur die Zwecke des akademi- 
schen Unterrichts," this Gothic-Greek-German 
dictionary not only provides for the needs of the 
beginner, but will prove helpful to the advanced 



